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Qrator or Demagogue 


HERBERT L. CURRY, Central Michigan College 


Plato and Quintilian estab 
lished some standards for oratory 
and the orator which have not been 
seriously questioned by later writers 
in this field. One of the most impor- 
tant of these standards was the in 
sistence on the value of high moral 
qualities and a sense of social re- 
sponsibility on the part of the orator. 

While these principles are studied 
by modern students of speech, their 
performances frequently deny the 
validity of such standards. An ex- 
ample of such negation was discov- 
ered recently during an examination 
of a number of college orations 
which were written last year. 

Professedly based on the so-called 
Kinsey Report the oration was 
awarded first place in its division in 
c state intercollegiate contest and 
third place in an interstate meeting. 
That data from Sexyal Behavior in 
the Human Male\ should serve as 
the foundation for an oration was in- 
evitable. Dr: Kinsey’s promised re- 
port on the sexual behavior of the 
female of the species doubtless will 
be used in a similar manner. In view 
of this probability and the fact that 
only slight use of the present report 


has been made, it would seem sen- 
sible to analyze an example of the 
use and interpretation of Dr. Kinsey's 
materials and ask a simple question: 
Does that use indicate that students 
are being trained in the techniques 
of the orator or of the demagogue? 

The oration in question contained 
these lines: 

You see, the greatest intensity 
of sexuality is not in the years 
when most men marry, but in the 
middle and late teens. This means 
that nearly three fourths of the 
population of the United States is 


involved in pre-marital sexual in- 
tercourse. 


We may pause momentarily to 
ask what the orator meant by”... 
greatest intensity of sexuality...”, 
and to note if the proper relation- 
ships with the “middle and late 
teens” has been observed, Dr. Kin- 
sey made some differentiations aut 
this point which the orator failed ‘to 
note, for Kinsey wrote, "...the peak 
of (sexual) capacity occurs in the 
fast growing years prior to. adoles- 
cence; but the peak of actual per- 
formance is in the middle or late 
teens.’2 Assuming that the orator 
meant performance, rather than 


capacity —but failed to clarify the 


1 Kinsey, Alfred C.; Pomeroy, Wardell B.; Martin, Clyde E.; Sexual Behavior in the Human Male. 
Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders Company, 1948 
2 Ibid., p. 219. 
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point—we may proceed to more 
serious errors in this quotation from 
the oration. 


First, while it is true that a high 
“intensity of sexuality’’ (perform- 
ance) produces a heavy incidence of 
pre-marital sexual intercourse, it is 
equally true that such sexuality is 
manifested in other types of sexual 
outlets, such as marital intercourrse 
and masturbation. Indeed, the latter 
activity provides almost as great a 
percent of the total sexual outlet 
among 16-20-year-old white males 
(approximately 39%) as does all of 
their sexual intercourse (approxi- 
mately 42%), a part of which is mari- 
tal.3 “Intensity of sexuality’’ may 
“mean” that some portion of the 
population engages in pre-marital 
intercourse; it also “means” that 
they engage in marital intercourse, 
masturbation, sex relations with 
prostitutes, homosexual behavior, 
petting to climax, and animal con- 
tacts. By ignoring the existence of 
other possible sexual outlets, the 
orator created an impression which 
was incomplete and distorted. 


Second, the orator evidently ex- 
pected audiences to believe that 
“,. nearly three-fourths of the pop- 
ulation of the United States is in- 
volved in pre-marital sexual inter- 
course.” Unqualified in any manner, 
the sentence is meaningless. Did the 
orator ‘‘mean” that three-fourths of 
the population as of 1940 had par- 
ticipated in pre-marital intercourse? 
Or did the orator intend to write that 
three-fourths of that population had 


3 Ibid., pp. 488-489. 
4 Ibid., p. 249. 


been or will be involved in such in- 
tercourse? 

However, neither of these versions 
are supported by data or sentence 
in the Kinsey Report. Had the orator 
been questioned on this point, an 
identifying figure probably would 
have been placed on this statement: 
“The highest incidence of pre-mar- 
ital intercourse comes in the late 
teens, where nearly three-fourths 
(70.5%) of the total U. S. population 
is involved.”4 Torn out of content, 
denuded of the qualifications which 
Dr. Kinsey employed, and thus given 
an interpretation not intended by its 
author, superficially, this quotation 
supports the orator completely. 

The point at issue is the meaning 
of the prase “the total U. S. popula- 
tion’’. By failing to qualify it, the ora- 
tor wanted audiences to believe that 
the phrase meant the total popula- 
tion of the United States as of 1940— 
131,669,275 persons.5 But Dr. Kinsey 
seems to have precluded that mean- 
ing of the phrase by means of sev- 
eral devices which may be found in 
his report—if it is read carefully. 

The Report is limited to data and 
conclusions concerning only white 
males in the United States.6 In gen- 
eral, even this group is further re- 
stricted by the limited data avail- 
able at the time of writing on the 
pre-adolescent and post fifty-year- 
old males, although some tentative 
data and conclusions are presented 
on both of these groups.7 Definitely 
excluded from consideration in 
either data or conclusions in the Re- 
port are 65,607,683 white and non- 


5 Statistical Abstract of the U. S., 1948, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., p. 19, 


Hereafter referred to as Abstract. 
6 Kinsey, op. cit., pp. 5-7. 
7 Ibid., p. 6. 
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white females’ and 6,596,480 Negro 
males9 or a totalof 71,876,72lpersons 
—more than 54% of the “total U. S. 
population”. To this figure could be 
added the number of pre-adolescent 
and post 50-year-males concerning 
whom only limited data and tenta- 
tive conclusions are available. As a 
matter of fact, in relation to another 
consideration, Kinsey wrote: 

In the total U. S. population 
34.3 percent (calculated from the 
U. S. census 1940) consists of males 
who are above the age of adoles- 
cence and under the age of im- 


potence and, therefore, eligible for 
intercourse with prostitutes. 10 


Is it not exactly this group which is 
likely to engage in pre-marital sex- 
val intercourse? If this inference is 
sound, the orator’s supposed impli- 
cation that ‘three-fourths of the U. S. 
population” means that three-fourths 
of the 131,669,275 persons in the 
country in 1940 has been reduced, 
at best, to three-fourths of the 34.3 
percent of that population which 
makes up the white male population 
between the age of adolescence and 
impotency. (Roughly 15 to 50 years 
of age.) 


But even these reductions of the 
orator’s implication do not portray 
the real picture. For in the statement 
quoted from page 249 of the Report 
which supposedly substantiated the 
orator’s implication, Dr. Kinsey was 
not generalizing about the 34.3 per- 
cent of the white males between the 
ages of adolescence and fifty. Ref- 
erence to Table 5411 and to Figures 
71-7612 which are entitled ‘Non- 
Marital Intercourse with Compan- 


8 Abstract, op. cit., p. 18. 
9 Ibid., p. 18. 

10 Kinsey, op. cit., p. 603 
11 Ibid., p. 248. 

12 Ibid., pp. 282-283. 

13 Ibid., pp. 105-109. 

14 Abstract, op. cit., p. 25. 


ions” and to the explanation of the 
techniques employed in synthesiz- 
ing a U. S. samplel3 indicate that 
his generalizations at this point ap- 
plied only to the total of the white 
male population in a given range of 
age. This would mean that Dr. Kin- 
sey's ‘total U. S. population” would 
embrace those white males between 
the aes of 15 to 19 years—a total of 
5,515,920 persons.14 It would seem 
that the orator—and Dr. Kinsey—- 
might have written: 


The highest incidence of pre- 
marital intercourse comes in the 
late teens where nearly three- 
quarters (70,5%) of all of the white 
males between the ages of 15 and 
19 years are involved. 

The orator's ‘three-fourths of the 
population of the United States” has 
turned out to be actually but approx- 
imately 3 percent of the total pop- 
ulation of 131,669,275 in the United 
States in 1940. 


That the orator definitely projected 
Dr. Kinsey's findings beyond the 
limits which he imposed on his data 
is confirmed by a portion of the par- 
agraph in the oration which imme- 
diately followed the sentences 
quoted previously. The orator wrote: 


Marie’s story (a story used in the 
introduction of the speech which 
recounted an example of pre-mar- 
ital intercourse, an unwanted 
child, and forced marriage) is not 
a rarity. Her behavior cannot be 
dismissed casually as not being 
representative, for her behavior 
is the behavior of seventy percent 
of our population. She is not of a 
special class, but of all classes. . .of 
all levels. 


In these words the orator reaffirms 
the previous implication that the 
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phrase “total U. S. population” 
meant every man, woman, and child 
in America. 

This fundamental misconception 
of the meaning of a phrase was 
stated still a third time when later in 
the oration this sentence occurs: “It, 
tor instance, the laws against homo- 
sexuality were strickly enforced, one 
American in every three would un- 
dergo a jail sentence sometime in 
his life.” 

Compare this statement with that 
used by Dr. Kinsey which may have 
been the basis for the orator’s sen- 
tence. 


30 percent of all males have at 
least incidental homosexual ex- 
perience or reactions over at least 
a three-year period between the 
ages of 16 and 55. This accounts 
for one male out of every three in 
the population who is past the 
early years of adolescence. 15 

Or perhaps these statements were 
the basis for the orator’s remarks: 

In these terms (of physical con- 
tact to the point of orgasm) the 
data in the present study indicate 
that at least 37 percent of the male 
population has some homosexual 
experiences between the beginning 
of adolescence and old age. (U. S. 
Corrections. See Table 139 16, Fig- 
ure 156. 17 This is more than one 
male in three of the persons that 
one may meet as he passes along 
a city street. 18 


Note that Dr. Kinsey restricted his 
conclusions to ‘males’ who were 
“between the ages of 16 and 55” or 
“between the beginning of adoles- 
cence and old age.” Parenthetically, 
the Table and Figure to which Dr. 
Kinsey referred contains age limits 
of 8 and 45 years, so that generali- 
zations covered only males within 
those age limits. In contrast, the ora- 
tor wrote ‘’...one American in every 





15 Kinsey, op. cit., p. 650. 
16 Ibid., p. 139. 
17 Ibid., p. 625. 
18 Ibid., p. 623. 


three...". Babies, children, women, 
post 45-year-old males, non-white 
persons—all of these are surely 
“Americans”; the orator included 
them, but Dr. Kinsey carefully ex- 
cluded such persons. 

One final quotation from the ora- 
tion presents another type of prob- 
lem. “I remember the way she used 
to dazzle my rather naive mind with 


her talk about her dates ... the 
lush and goof ball sprees and pet- 
ting parties’. 


Now “petting parties” is under- 
standable, but what are “lush and 
goof ball sprees’? Reference to a 
standard dictionary of slang pro 
duced the information that these 
terms are underworld jargon mean- 
ing “drinking” and “drug” respec- 
tively. Underworld slang, used in 
a college oration as casually as if 
it was commonly accepted lang- 
vagel! 

What errors have been noted in 
this analysis of parts of the oration? 
The list now includes these: 


1. Careless and incomplete 
statement of causal relation- 
ships. 

2. Failure to use or ignorance o} 
the existence of essential re- 
strictions placed on generali- 
zations by Dr. Kinsey. 

3. The projection of conclusions 
to cover areas specifically 
excluded by the authority 
whose data provided the fac- 
tual foundation for the ora- 
tion. 

4. Careless reading or lack of 
knowledge concerning the 
meaning of words or phrases 
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used in a highly technical 
manner. 

5. The wanton use of under- 
world slang in a speech 
situation whose very charac- 
ter should preclude that us- 
age. 


The damages which may accrue 
from such writing and speaking are 
significant and widespread. A col- 
lege student has learned that writ- 
ing an oration is easy. Just get a 
concept that may be new, inter- 
esting, or sensational. State that con- 
cept in colorful language, regard- 
less of whether or not the implica- 
tions and inferences are capable of 
being supported by either accurate 
data or logic. Make it sound good. 
The poor fools who listen to you 
won't know whether what you say 
is true or not, for after all the mem- 
bers of an audience or a board of 
judges cannot be expected to be fa- 
miliar with the data in any field that 
the orator might choose as the sub- 
ject for an oration. 


Because the orator took advan- 
tage of the inability of judges to 
know all about everything, he re- 
ceived stamps of approval on his 
superticial labors. This is good, very 
good, our judgments have said; 
good enough that it may be printed 
as a “winning oration” and distri- 
buted among colleges and high 
schools to serve as a model for other 
orators. Thus a new recruit has been 
added to the ranks of the dema- 
gogues and the virus has been 
spread widely. 


Teachers of other disciplines, not- 
ing the naivete, the inaccuracies and 
superficialities of such speeches 
may warn their students, “Stay 


away from speech activities; those 
people don’t know what they are 
talking about. They will do you 
more harm than good. Over here, 
we still have some respect for ac 
curacy and intellectual honesty”. 


What is the answer? In the first 
place, a would-be orator must recog- 
nize that he has certain responsi- 
bilities. Among these one may note 
the following: (1) accurate, precise 
knowledge and use of facts in the 
field in which he has chosen to 
write, (2) an understanding of the 
way in which language is employed 
in that field, (3) regard for the de 
mands of logic, (4) appreciation of 
and some skill in good English 
usage, (5) intellectual honesty, inte- 
grity, and accuracy in the handling 
of materials, (6) awareness of his 
social responsibilities. 


In the second place, the director 
of oratory has some responsibilities, 
too. It is his job to determine whether 
the orator has met his obligations 
properly. Since he cannot be ex- 
pected to be conversant with all 
fields of knowledge, the aid of spe- 
cialists in other disciplines shouid 
be solicited in checking the work of 
the orator. It is his duty to determine 
if the manner in which an oration 
is delivered creates impressions not 
justified by the content of the 
speech. His decision, too, should de- 
termine whether the speaker is to be 


. permitted to go before the public 


with his message or to enter any 
contest. Granting of such permission 
should be tantamount to saying, “I 
certify that the speaker has fully met 
all of his obligations. I have ful- 
filled mine to the best of my ability. 
This speech is intellectually, aca- 
demically, and morally sound; how- 
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ever, I may or may not agree with 
the point of view it presents”. 

The public and boards of judges 
have the right to assume that di- 
rectors of oratory, by permitting stu- 

ent speakers to come before them, 
have, in effect, made such certifica- 
tion. Otherwise, in the very nature 
of the situation they will be taken 
advantage of by those whose per- 
sonal profit or aggrandizement are 
valued higher than their social re- 
sponsibilities. 

As teachers of speech we may 
train our students to know and use 
the techniques employed by the old 
time medicine men, the fly-by-night 
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Debate: ‘Resolved: That the United States should nationalize 


the basic non-agricultural industries. 


Discussion: What should be the foreign policy of the United 


States towards the countries of the Orient. 
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promoters, the demogogues, the fuh- 
rers—great and small—in fact, all 
of the jackals that prey on society 
for personal profit or prestige; our 
approval of such means and ends 
can lead only to personal, academic 
and social disaster. Or we may in- 
duct our students into fellowship 
with the immortals of the ages 


whose regard for scientific accu- 
racy, personal, intellectual, and so- 
cial integrity, sound logic and love 
of truth and beauty have led men 
of all ages to respect, admire, and 
honor them. To any teacher worthy 
of the name, the choice ought to be 
obvious. 
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University Of Maine 


HOWARD A. KEYE 


A new chapter of Pi Kappa Delta, 
national honorary forensic society, 
was installed at the University of 
Maine, Wednesday evening, May 
25. 


Installation ceremonies, which in- 
cluded a banquet and an address by 
Dean Mark R. Shibles of the School 
of Education, were held in the Presi- 
dent's Room in North Estabrooke 
Hall at 6 p.m. 


Professor Wofford Gardner, head 
of the speech department, was the 


installing officer. He was assisted by 


Professor Herschel Bricker, and Mrs. 
Phyllis Williamson, both members of 
the speech department. 


New officers who were installed 
are as follows: Margaret Mollison, 
Belfast, president; Dwight Demeritt, 
Jr., Orono, vice-president; Mary Linn, 
Dover-Foxcreft, recording secretary; 
Francis Bean, Bryant Pond, corre 
sponding secretary. 


The charter members of the so- 
ciety are as follows: Francis Bean; 
Dwight Demeritt, Jr.; Everett Keach, 
Banger; Mary Linn; Margaret Mol- 
lison; Robert Moran, Brewer; Ra- 
mona McLaughlin, Medway; George 
Vardamis, Bangor; Kathleen Ken- 
nedy, Bucksport; Donald Waring, 
Brewer; Lawrence Smith, Turner 
Center; and Lawrence Jenness, 
Orono. 


MAINE BETA CHAPTER OF PI KAPPA DELTA 
TOP ROW — Francis Bean; Mrs. Phyllis Williamson. Instructor in Speech; Wofford G. Gardner, Head. 
Department of Speech; Herschel Bricker. Assistant Professor of Speech. CENTER ROW — Robert Moran, 
Ramona McLaughlin, Donald Waring, Lawrence Jenness, Dwight Demeritt. BOTTOM — Everett Keach. 
George Vardamis, Mary Linn. Lawrence Smith. Margaret Mollison. Not present for picture— Kathleen 


Kennedy. 
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A Debate Philsophy To Grow With 


LARRY JENNES, University of Maine 


State champions! This was the ii- 
nal laurel won by the Orono, 
Maine, High School varsity debate 
team — my second coaching effort. 

This feat does not entitle me io 
undying fame, on even a larger hat 
size. Furthermore | realize that tro- 
phies do not always indicate a good 
coach. This fall I will begin coach- 
ing debate at the citizens’ expense, 
and so I feel obligated to take stock 
of some of my hit and miss methods, 
hoping that I and other beginning 
coaches may take mutual benefit. 
Toward this end, some of my obser- 
vations follow. 


Every teacher or coach must be 
respected. Who will respect a de- 
bate coach who can't debate? Dur- 
ing the past two years I could help 
my students solve their problems in 
the light of my own contemporary 
debate experiences. My students 
knew when | debated against other 
teams, how I came out, and were 
satisfied that I could debate well 
enough to keep ahead of them. 
Away from the college situation, | 
think that I shall debate with and 
against my students in practicing, 
not to show them up, but to stimulate 
them and to prove that I’m willing 
to do the tasks I set for them. 

I want my students to be honest 
and extempore. Faking evidence is 
about the worst crime that can be 
committed by a debater, and the 
coach should so conduct himself as 
not to give the slightest whit of en- 
couragement to such a practice. As 
for the extempore speech, it may 
come hard at first, but it is an 


achievement greatly to be desired. 
The beginning debater discussing a 
difficult question may have to put u 
detailed outline on cards and rely 
heavily on these notes, but I would 
rather have this than a written and 
memorized speech. Adaptation to 
the attacks of opponents must come 
easily in all stages of a debate, and 
a memorized speech is hardly adapt- 
able. Furthermore, it is a short step 
from the laborous writing of an orig- 
inal speech to the copying of 
another's remarks on the topic; and 
an even shorter one to the point 
when a weary coach will agree to 
write or re-write a speech for an un- 
dependable debater. 

In The Rhetoric, Aristotle lists 
three kinds of proof: logos (logical), 
pathos emotional), and ethos (per- 
sonal). Our contemporary works on 
debate are full of the first two. De- 
baters thrive on logic and glory in 
syllogisms and dilemmas. Tech- 
niques of emotional proof are 
worked and overworked. But as evi- 
dence that many of our debate 
coaches are overlooking Aristotle's 
conception of ethos I submit the hun- 
dreds of second rate high school and 
college debaters who know nothing 
but the haranguing, wheedling, bom- 
basting, scoffing, ridiculing methods 
of treating both opposition and au- 
dience. Some coaches will even 
teach their students to hold them- 
selves aloof from the audience, 
mouthing their words with a cold, 
lofty, superior tone, and hoping that 
the listeners will be suitably im- 
pressed. 
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For my part, I want my debaters 
to be, as current slang has it, “good 
joes’. Forceful, yes. Driving, yes. 
Clever, yes. Life demands all of 
these qualities of the successful. But 
above all, debaters must be friendly, 
both to the audience and the oppo- 
nents. We all remember cases 
where one team has so over- 
whelmed and battered their adver- 
saries that we as an cudience felt 
strongly for the loser. The sympathy 
vote. My debaters must talk, con- 
verse with the audience, not to them 
or at them or above them, in a 
friendly and sincere manner. A good 
joke will fit into a debate now and 
then. After all, the fate of the world 
isn't at stake. The end result of this 
technique should be to make the au- 
dience think of the debaters as per- 
sons well worth having in their own 
circle of friends. 


This conception of friendliness 
pertains to both the affirmative and 
negative teams, perhaps more so to 
the affirmative because they are 
doing the “‘selling’’. It is my negative 
debaters who are continually re- 
minded to keep up a driving attack. 
Many debates have been won by a 
negative team that will attack at so 
many points that a complete reply 
is impossible. This technique will 
many times point up the weaknesses 
in an affirmative case when little 
proof is forthcoming to back up orig- 
inal assertions. Here the negative 
can press all the harder. 


So much for the broad generaliza- 
tions upon which my coaching is 
founded. There are minor points. I 
want my students to know both sides 
of the question, to debate both sides 


of the question. This becomes no 
more than a practical necessity for 
the debater who wishes to be well 
prepared when he realizes that it is 
enly through an understanding of 
the weak and strong arguments on 
one side of a question that a good 
case may be built for the other. 


I want my students to debate with 
more than one partner, particularly 
in practice debates at the beginning 
of the season, and I want them to 
try their level best in every debate 
situation. If this means that they 
must try their best to win every de 
bate, then well and good. The man 
who tries only half of the time is only 
half a man. On the other hand, | 
want my debaters to realize that los- 
ing a debate isn't the end of the 
world. Finally, they should under- 
stand that their success depends to 
a great extent upon their own hard 
work. No coach can win debates for 
his students all by himself. No coach 
can magically endow his students 
with the benefits to be gained 
through good debate training. A 
coach can only inspire, direct, and 
guide. The rest is up to them. 


These are what I would consider 
my more worthwhile observations 
culled from two years of trial and 
error debate coaching. If they are of 
assistance to others, I shall be 
greatly pleased; for as we are today 
led and greatly influenced by men 
whose training began in the old 
literary and debating societies, to- 
morrow will find today’s debaters 
speaking in the Senate and guiding 
important businesses. Their early 
training is vitally essential to the na- 
tion at large. 
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Atlanta Division 
University Of Georgia 


BiLL FISCHER 


The Atlanta Division of the Uni- 


versity of Georgia has, under the 
skillfull leadership of Dr. Harold E. 


Smith, Director of the Speech Depart- 
ment, moulded a group of complete 
amateurs into a fine, skillfull group 
of Debaters and Public Speakers. 

The Atlanta Division has only 
been in existence for two years, and 
now has an enrollment topping five 
thousand students. There are thirty- 
five active members in the Debating 
Society, which is now known as the 
Georgia Gamma Chapter of PI 
KAPPA DELTA. 

The Georgia Gamma Chapter has 
an honorary membership list which 
reads like the Society Register or 
Who's Who in America. <A few of 
the honorary members are: Chan- 
ning Cope, Author and Syndicated 
Newspaper Columnist; Ralph Mc- 
Gill, editor of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion Newspaper; Dr. George Sparks, 
Director of the Atlanta Division of 
the University of Georgia; Judge E. 
E. Andrews, Superior Court Judge: 
Judge Hugh Rogers, Civil Court 
Judge; Judge Frank White, Traffic 
Court Judge; .Dean Joseph Kilbrids, 
Woodrow Wilson Law School of At- 
lanta; Deans Hal Hulsey, James 
Camp of the Atlanta Division of the 
University of Georgia. 

The officers of the Georgia 
Gamma Chapter are: 

Wesley Asinof 
Raoul Llorenz 
Mary Price 

Bill Fischer 
tary 

William Gower ....... 
James Fowler ........ 


President 

. Vice President 
Secretary & Treasurer 
Corresponding Secre- 


.. Councilman 
.. Councilman 





One of the many achievements 
of tha Georgia Gamma Chapter was 
the winning by one of its members, 
Mr. Boyd Sutton, of the Grand Na- 
tional Prize for Extemperaneous 
Speaking at the Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, Tournament. The Society re- 
ceived honors not only at Fredericks- 
burg but also at Mobile, both in 
1947 & 1948 at the Azalea Tourna- 
ment, with a splendid showing at 
the Emory Tournament. 


The Georgia Gamma Chapter is 
particularly proud of the number of 
young men who are practicing at- 
torneys, and who have found the 
need for speech training in their pro- 
fessional work. The Speech Depart- 
ment is also honored to have the 
young men and women of the vari- 
ous professions who want speech 
training. Among them are secondary 


school teachers, Congressmen, State 
and Federal Officials, professors, 
ministers, missionaries, and business 
men. 


LEFT TO RIGHT — Dr. H. E. Smith; Dr. George M. Sparks (di 
rector of the Atlanta Division of the University of Georgia); an 
Bill Gower, Presentation of Charter of Phi Kappa Delta. 
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Idaho Gamma 


HAL FOSS. Idaho State College 


When Ralph Swisher received the 
charter for the Idaho Gamma chap- 
ter of Pi Kappa Delta at Bradle Uni- 
versity last April it represented the 
peak to date of Idaho State College 
in debate and forensic activities. 


Like most colleges and universi 
ties during the war Idaho State Col 
lege was inactive as far as forensic 
activities were concerned. In 1947, 
Carl W. Isaacson, a graduate of the 
University of Montana, was ap- 
pointed debate coach and work in 
the “art of persuasion’”’ was renewed 
with much vigor. The college was 
host for the second annual Idaho 
Speech Conference in March and 
won most of the honors in debate 
and oratory. This marked the second 
successive year that Idaho State has 
done this. The conference was held 
at the College of Idaho at Caldwell 
the previous year. 


In the past two years the group 
has been very active in the western 
area and has distinguished itself 
several times at various meets. At 
the Western Speech Conference at 
the University of Washington ISC 
Jeanne Clark won first place in im- 
promptu speaking and other contes- 
tants placed in oratory and debate. 
Miss Clark continued her winning 
ways by rating excellent in pro- 
gressive discussion at the Peoria 
tournament. 


Last year the debate team of 
Ralph Swisher and Herman Mc- 
Devitt took second place in the 
Speech Association of America tour- 
nament at Salt Lake City, Utah. The 
squad made a fine showing at other 
meets at the University of Idaho, 
University of Montana, Linfield Col- 
lege, and a number of other univer- 
sities and colleges. 


Forensic activities started in the 
Pocatello, Idaho, college in the mid- 




















dle 30's under Professor John C. Sni- 
decor, now Dean of Applied Arts at 
Santa Barbara, California. At that 
time the big event of the year was 
the annual Idaho-Utah invitational 
tournament together with a number 
of smaller meets in the Intermoun- 
tain vicinity. 

In 1941 the team of Dave Young 
ind Chilton Phoenix won top honors 
at the National Invitational meet at 
the College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
Washington. At that time the team 
was coached by Dr. Carl W. Mcln 
tosh, now president of ISC. Dr. Mc- 
Intosh is a Pi Kappa Delta member 
of the University of Redlands. He 
won the extemporaneous speaking 
trophy at the Pi Kappa conference 
at Houston, Texas, in 1936. 


As the College is growing at a 
tremendous rate and debate and fo- 
rensic activities grow with it future 
plans for a fine future for the acti 
vity are optimistic indeed. 


Idaho Gamma Initiation 









The President’s Page 


Greetings to all of the membership of Pi Kappa Delta. 


As we take up the reins to guide our several programs 
through another year we are confronted with the same problems 
which we meet each and every time this season of the year rolis 
around. We, of course, need to examine our Forensic budgets to 
tell what the possibilities for competition may be. 


As we all know, this is not a National Convention year but 
great opportunities await us as we look toward the possibilities 
of invitational tournaments and toward the spring meetings, both 
state and province. 


There are many other values which can come from a Forensic 
program that does not necessarily require tournament competi- 
tion. Let us all, as we plan our program this year, think in terms 
of a two year planning program. Our 1951 convention will be far 
enough away from the immediate effects of the war to let us again 
know pretty much where we stand as an organization. Your 
national council is at work trying to make arrangements for a 
convention city for 1951. We are somewhat encouraged with the 
prospects. 


We are quite pleased with the convention which we held at 
Bradley University last spring. We would again like to thank the 
fine people at Bradley for their fine cooperation in making our 
stay in Peoria a pleasant one. Many of you have expressed a de- 
sire for more opportunity to become better acquainted and we 


hope to arrange for a bit more time in which to hold the meeting 
in 1951. 


Before this issue of the Forensic reaches you the debate and 
discussion topics will have been taken apart and put back to- 
gether many times. Let us hope that real solutions to these prob- 
lems may be the result of our expert thinking. 
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From The Secretary’s Desk 


In this issue of the Forensic you will find the Treasurer's report for the fis- 
cal year July 1, 1948 to June 30, 1949. Several comments should be made in 
connection with that report. The balance appears to be larger than anticipated 
at Peoria but in reality that is a false balance since the big bill from Balfour 
comes after the books are closed each year. This is no different from any 
other year except that the bill was larger. The actual balance June 30 was ap- 
proximately $1500 less than is shown. 


The chapter accounts show only amounts sent for memberships and keys. 
It does not indicate convention receipts. Some chapters sent checks which 
reached this office after June 30 and they will be included in the report next 
year. Other chapters will be surprised at entries for keys of which they may 
not be aware. The answer is that alumni are constantly ordering keys or 
replacements and those receipts are credited to the original chapter account 
rather than the general chapter. One of the most interesting aspects of the 
secretary's office is the correspondence with your alumni. We hear from many 
of them and we are grateful for accurate records which enable us to answer 
their questions. 


For the second straight year we initiated more than one thousand mem- 
bers. This gives us probably the largest active undergraduate membership in 
the history of Pi Kappa Delta. Can we do it three years in a row? 


In the chapter letter written September 15 we asked for dates of speech 
tournaments. We will publish this list in the January Forensic but will have 
it available in mimeographed form by November | for those chapters request- 
ing it. Your secretary would appreciate any tournament dates you know. Note 
to Province Governors: please send the information on time and place of Pro- 
vince Conventions as soon as those details are determined. 


The new constitutions are not available yet but we will have them for 
you as soon as possible. Some editing problems have caused the delay. Other- 
wise we have plenty of supplies and will be glad to send what you need. 


Some colleges will have to carry on a program this year and initiate mem- 
bers if they are to retain their active status. If they can be of help to the Spon- 
sors of those chapters, the Province Governors or National officers will be glad 
to respond in any way they can. 


It is with regret that we announce that the Kansas Gamma chapter at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, has relinguished its charter. This action 
was the considered decision of the forensic leaders and administrative officers 
of the college and was based on the fact that their forensic contacts lead them 
away from rather than toward Pi Kappa Delta. They were gracious and em- 
phatic in their affirmation of confidence in and respect for our society and the 
assurance that their withdrawal does not stem from dissatisfaction with Pi 
Kappa Delta people or policies. We are sorry to lose one of our earliest chap- 
ters—number 7, established in 1914—but we wish Kansas State success in all 
of its forensic endeavors. 
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Annual Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


July 1, 1948-June 30, 1949 


Receipts 

Bank Balance, July 1, 1948 ....0...................0000...00. ea eee $4408.36 
Fees—Charter and Membership 5305.00 
NN RS Shige Bk ke Ca ecco ase A ae i 4002.50 
The Forensic ...0..0......00....... cout eeateieeean cs 32.00 
i 3329.71 
Certificates , 11.00 
Interest on Investments 120.00 
Refund from Debate Committee oe oo 25.40 

Total Receipts 55 

Disbursements 

Ne a he Se hd ead raced $3366.35 
Offices—Secretarial and Supplies 1899.44 
A NS sis cs sega accepts: pata, 2487.79 
I i ... 5469.84 
a is te 387.65 
Postage, telegrams, and telephone .000..0...........eecceeceee eee 155.38 
SIE CMI a ccs acs stce ue alcadoteSe eee see eaatmenes 20.47 
BN ND sic csc cssticcyacth cisebocbsorpapvexeiocecs — 50.00 
Refunds ..... si ne relict ee ee - 54.93 
Balance, June 30, 1949 ........ site 3342.12 

Total Disbursements si astal eave deacbaiaecn 

Reconciliation of Bank Statement 
Bank Balance, June 30, 1949 20000. .... $4455.77 
UNIS TI oo eos cceddadisarcssanicecmatensen 1113.65 
at ig al, 103.83 

I ail a aaah aati, 1.84 

a .76 

BN eh cee hi es here cera es tae 20.00 

120 987.20 


Corrected Balance ................000.00--- ee 


Statement of Assets Owned 


Checking Account, Weld County Savings Bank. ........ $3342.12 
Colorado State Normal School Bondis ............... a 
United States Savings Bonds.......00000....000..e...-e cuits  4OGOO 

Total Assets 


To the Members of Pi Kappa Delta: 


$17233.97 


$17233.97 


$8192.12 


This is to certify that I have examined the books and records of the Na- 
tional Treasurer for the period beginning July 1, 1948 and ending June 30, 1949 
and found them to be in order. The attached statements represent what I be- 
lieve to be an accurate report of the financial status of the organization as of 


June 30, 1949. 
Respectfully, 


W. L. Knies 
Auditor 


ee ee — 
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CHAPTER REPORTS 


Chapter 
ALABAMA 
Alabama College 


Spring Hill College ED ' 


ARIZONA 
State College, Tempe 


ARKANSAS 
Ouachita College 


a TN ie . 


CALIFORNIA 
University of Redlands 
California Inst. of Technology 
College of the Pacific 
George Pepperdine College 
San Diego State College 
COLORADO 
Colorado A & M 
Western State College 
FLORIDA 
John B. Stetson University 
University of Miami 
GENERAL 
General 
GEORGIA 
University of Georgia—Athens 
University of Georgia—Atlanta 
IDAHO 
College of Idaho .... 


Northern Idaho Col. of Education 


Idaho State College 
ILLINOIS 


Illinois Wesleyan University .... 


Eureka College 
Carthage College ........ 
Bradley University ........ 
Monmouth College ......... 


Illinois State Normal University 


Shurtleff College 

Wheaton College ...........00....22.-- 
Western Illinois State Teachers 
Augustana College 

DePaul University ..... 
Northern Illinois State Teachers 


The Principia College ..... cee 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers 


James Millikin University ...................... 


Fees 


$ 25.00 
40.00 


30.00 


70.00 
45.00 


70.00 
35.00 
105.00 
20.00 
95.00 


10.00 
20.00 


20.00 
40.00 


40.00 
25.00 


35.00 
35.00 
95.00 


90.00 
40.00 
20.00 
85.00 
30.00 
25.00 
10.00 
35.00 
35.00 
15.00 
35.00 
70.00 
45.00 
45.00 
70.00 





Keys Total Refunds 
$ 6.90 $ 31.90 
80.73 120.73 
31.72 61.72 
29.32 99.32 
45.00 
7.20 77.20 
35.00 
119.94 224.94 
20.00 
15.75 110.75 
10.00 
20.00 
24.80 44.80 
45.60 85.60 
12.18 12.18 
8.12 48.12 
72.61 97.61 
25.59 60.59 
40.81 75.81 
127.49 222.49 
173.54 263.54 
37.67 77.67 
18.69 38.69 
142.49 227.49 
57.73 87.73 
103.53 128.63 
10.00 
24.05 59.05 
35.00 
18.19 33.19 
12.59 47.59 
23.26 93.26 
64.95 109.95 
45.00 
63.27 133.27 
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Chapter 


Southern Illinois University 
Illinois College ........... 


Iowa 
Iowa Central College 
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eee ee ence eecwcccewcooocscosces 


Morningside College .....................-c.-scs-e- 


Simpson College ....... 
Parsons College ......... 
Upper Iowa University 
Coe College. .............. a 
Westmar College ....... 
University of Dubuque 


I a 
William Penn College atthe eda a 


Luther College ........... 


KANSAS 
Ottawa University 
Southwestern College 


Kansas State Teachers, Emporia .......... 


Kansas Wesleyan University 


ROO EIS navi snsescccccstacveesstirene 


Sterling College... 
Bethany College 


Fort Hays State College Foe es 
SONNE AIG is ccsaesss oxcacemaasccianametenee 
McPherson College ......................-...ccccess 


KENTUCKY 


Georgetown College .0.............ees0e 


Centre College 
LOUISIANA 


Dicer COO ssi cccscecsccenccacccccnsaseerses 


Centenary College ..... 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute ............ 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute ........ 


MAINE 
University. of Maine 
MICHIGAN 
Kalamazoo College 
Hope College ............ 


Michigan State College ee a Hae ; 
Michigan State Normal College ............ 


University of Detroit 


Central Michigan Col. of Education sted 


MINNESOTA 


Macalester College ... 
St. Olaf College ......... 


Gustavus Adolphus College .................. 
Hamline University ... 
College of St. Thomas 


Fees 


60.00 
30.00 


25.00 
50.00 
35.00 
20.00 
35.00 
10.00 
25.00 

5.00 
75.00 
30.00 
40.00 


45.00 
50.00 
10.00 
10.00 
20.00 


25.00 

5.00 
20.00 
25.00 


25.00 
35.00 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
45.00 


70.00 


75.00 

5.00 
75.00 
55.00 
20.00 
30.00 


45.00 

5.00 
25.00 
15.00 
40.00 


Keys 
78.60 
31.14 


68.49 
25.51 
20.01 
70.94 
18.80 
6.91 
6.60 
107.84 
40.47 
21.06 


192.82 
21.55 
13.42 
16.36 


5.19 


95.06 


26.46 
13.20 


30.27 


11.70 
13.52 


18.25 
56.29 


24.88 


37.75 
43.20 


26.43 


Total Refunds 


138.60 
61.14 


25.00 
118.49 
60.51 
40.01 
105.94 
28.80 
31.91 
11.60 
182.84 
70.47 
61.06 


237.82 
71.55 
23.42 
10.00 
20.00 
16.36 
25.00 
10.19 
20.00 
25.00 


25.00 
130.06 


51.46 
38.20 
25.00 
75.27 


81.70 


88.52 
5.00 
93.25 
111.29 
20.00 
54.88 


82.75 
48.20 
25.00 
41.43 
40.00 


1.22 





—ae 
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Chapter 


College of St. Catherine ...................0... 


OO | 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi State College .......0........... 


Mississippi State College for Women .... 


MISSOURI 


Westminster College 2.000... ee cece 


Missouri Central College .......00......... 
William Jewell College 00000000. 
Culver-Stockton Colleges ..............-.-.-- 


East Central State Teach. Col: (Ada) 
Northeast Missouri St. Teachers Col. 
Tarkio Collegs .. ssiarial pele arian Se 


Fockchuret COmleGO: <.nc..ccesenccccescccssecsss 


St. Louis University 


Montana 


Montana State College 2.0.0.0... 


NEBRASKA 


I CI ice ccc cciscntndicedinaacneee 
Hastings College ................................ 


Nebr. State Teachers Col. (Kearney) .... 
Nebr. State Teachers Col. (Chadron) .... 


University of Omaha ............. 


Midlomd College cccccccccccceeceeceeeeneneenennnne 


NORTH CAROLINA 
North Carolina State College 


Wake Forest College ......................-.-+- 
Lenoir Rhyne College ....................... 


OHIO 


Baldwin-Wallace College ......00...000..... 
Heidelberg College ..... Si Peet ad 


University of Akron 


Otterbein College ieee Ed ae ati 


Marietta College ..... as 


Bowling Green State University lad 
University of Toledo -...................-..-- 
Kent State University -....................-.-+ 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma A & M College 
Oklahoma City University ... 


eoese 


East Central State Teach. Col. (Ada) ... 


Southeastern State Col. (Durant) 
Central State College (Edmond) 
Phillips University ids 


OREGON 


DRE CII ia rein scpiecasicocernsecciesacs 
Lewis and Clark College ................... 


Fees 


30.00 
65.00 


20.00 
20.00 


25.00 
30.00 
50.00 
35.00 
55.00 

5.00 
25.00 
10.00 
50.00 


20.00 


30.00 
10.00 
55.00 


5.00 
30.00 


30.00 
5.00 
15.00 


10.00 
40.00 
60.00 
30.00 

5.0 
45.00 
20.00 
15.00 


AS.00 
25.00 
55.00 
39.00 
65.00 
50.00 


45.00 
55.00 


Keys 


6.60 
20.70 


35.66 
24.79 
27.60 
61.70 
36.06 


6.60 


5.08 


10.98 
34.82 


7.51 
15.82 


19.87 
12.09 


69.86 
63.07 


6.60 


59.20 
8.00 


6.60 
27.60 


77.81 


6.30 
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Total Refunds 


30.00 
65.00 


26.60 
40.70 


60.66 
30.00 
74.79 
75.40 
82.60 
66.70 
61.06 
47.50 
56.60 


25.08 


40.98 
10.00 
89.82 

7.51 
20.82 
30.00 


49.87 
5.00 
27.09 


10.00 
109.86 
123.07 

30.00 

11.60 
104.20 

28.00 

15.00 


45.00 
31.60 
82.60 
30.00 
142.81 
50.00 


51.30 
55.00 


1.39 


1.09 


76 


1.09 
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Chapter Fees 
PENNSYLVANIA ; 
Grove City College 22... cceecssesscesceeees- 40.00 
St. Vincent College 10.00 
BONED. FA COMBS cen cceccdscsncccsncsencesssesscs 10.00 
PETITIONING COLLEGES 50.00 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Winthrop College 


The Citadel 10.00 
University of South Carolina Sees, 15.00 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Dakota Wesleyan University 15.00 
PROT BO oo nsosccsccccinscovesccdaseconcacccsenes 35.00 
Yankton College oe 30.00 
South Dakota State College 25.00 
Sioux Falls College . 10.00 
Northern State Teachers College. 80.00 
(Aberdeen) 
TENNESSEE 
Maryville College di seca 30.00 
State Teach. Col. (Johnson. City) . es 40.00 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute _.......... 50.00 
Carson-Newman College 10.00 
TEXAS 
Trinity University eee 
Texas Christian University ; 30.00 
North Texas State Teachers College 25.00 
Hardin-Simmons University 10.00 
Baylor Universitv 15.00 
Sam Houston State Teachers Col. 20.00 
Southwestern Texas State Teachers 
College (San Marcos) 60.00 
Stephen F. Austin ............... 25.00 
Texas A & I College 50.00 
WASHINGTON 
College of Puget Sound........ . 105.00 
Seattle Pacific College ................ _ 55.00 
Washington State College 105.00 
Whitworth College iis 50.00 
Pacific Lutheran College .... 140.00 
WISCONSIN 
PENN SIMMS wach cca cecvarcencevctsceanvocsies ; 30.00 
Go ec | 15.00 
State Teachers College (Oshkosh) 25.00 
State Teachers Col. (River Falls) ............ 45.00 
State Teachers College (Whitewater) 30.00 


Keys 


53.85 


5.08 


45.93 
37.67 
9.30 


5.69 
6.91 


24.50 
5.68 
46.74 


5.99 


25.95 
7.21 
53.12 


6.91 


61.24 
52.43 
46.96 
37.10 
48.55 


56.52 


6.60 
65.66 


Total Refunds 


40.00 
10.00 
10.00 


103.85 


5.08 
10.00 
15.00 


60.93 
72.67 
39.30 
25.00 
15.69 
86.91 


54.50 
45.68 
96.74 
10.00 


5.99 
30.00 
50.95 
17.21 
68.12 
20.00 


60.00 
31.91 
50.00 


166.24 
107.43 
151.96 

87.10 
188.55 


86.52 
15.00 
31.60 
110.66 
30.00 


103.85 


1.84 


18.91 


$5305.00 $4002. 50 $9307.50 $132.60 
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An Experiment 


R. D. MAHAFFEY, Linfield College 


It all began during the war. Tour- 
naments were still being held on a 
very localized and restricted basis. 
Most of the contestants were young 
ladies, but on almost every squad 
there were one or two fellows who 
for one reason or another were not 
involved in the armed services. 
What could we offer these fellows 
in the way of debate competition? 
They couldn't find colleagues, in 
some cases, and they couldn't enter 
the women's division—much as 
some would have liked to do so. 
They needed the training which de 
bate would give, so, we decided to 
try something. 

A number of years ago a system 
of debate was set up which soon be- 
came known as the ‘Oregon Cross 
question” style. This type of debate 
had many things in its favor; audi- 
ence interest, keen opportunity for 
clash, and less formal approach to 
the problem. We recogonized some 
of the difficulties attached to the reg- 
ular style of formal debate; the lack 
of understanding of terms, the strong 
and weak speaker combination, the 
lack of direct exchange of points of 
view, and the many times stilted 
presentation. Considering these fac- 
tors and the various possibilities we 
proposed to solve our two problems 
by an experiment. To overcome the 
first problem, what to do for the lone 
males, and the second problem, how 
to liven up the debate, we devised 
the “one-person debate’. This was 
later given the title of ‘Lincoln-Doug- 
las” by Dr. C. T. Battin of the College 
of Puget Sound. 

First of all the affirmative was to 


spend a short time, four or five min- 
utes in defining the terms of the 
question. The negative would then 
be allowed to question or suggest 
changes in the definitions. The judge 
or chairman acted as the arbiter. As 
soon as both speakers seemed to 
agree on the essentials of the de- 
bate and the proposition, the affirm- 
ative would be allowed twelve to fif- 
teen minutes to present the case as 
he saw it. Following this the nega- 
tive would have the same privilege. 
At the close of this period the two 
speakers would be allowed a speci- 
tied amount of time for the purpose 
of cross examining each other. 
When they felt that they had asked 
and answered all of the pertinent 
questions, they were allowed a few 
minutes to assemble their closing 
arguments. These were presented 
with the negative leading. We im 
mediately observed several things: 
first, that it provided opportunity for 
those who were left without col- 
leagues to get some debate experi- 
ence; second, it gave the speaker a 
chance to work on his own, some- 
thing which many busy students 
found was the only way they could 
accomplish their research; third, it 
tended to equalize the presentation 
by making one person responsible 
for the entire case, eliminating the 
disadvantage, so prevalent, of hav- 
ing one fine speaker carrying a 
weak team-mate; fourth, it put the 
debate upon a more common ground 
of understanding; fifth, it gave the 
speakers a direct clash; sixth, the de- 
tates could be quite informal, with- 
out losing their fire and rivalry. 
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Students liked the individual re- 
sponsibility placed upon them. They 
felt the importance of being well in- 
formed and not relying upon some- 
one else to furnish or cover up the 
points which they didn't know. Jud- 
ges liked the debate because they 
felt that the speakers were trying to 


meet each other fairly and direciy. . 


The coaches liked the debate be- 
cause it trained and required their 
speakers to be thorough in prepara- 
tion and to be extemporaneous in 
their handling of material. Audi- 
ences liked the debate because they 
weren't confused by evidence which 
many times seemed contradictory 
and was not directly challenged; be- 
cause there was not the formality of 
just so much time for so many 
speeches and then the decision. 


Along with its other advantages 
we believe that it offers to a student 
training in the type of argument and 
persuasion which he will face in 
business and professional contacts. 
We believe that it is essential that 
students learn to determine the basic 
principles involved in any contro- 
versy before beginning to advance 
argument. We believe that fair 
minded questioning of the opposition 
tends to aid the student in recogniz- 
ing value in the other's point of view. 
We believe that students, through 
this type of debate, learn, more read- 
ily, to summarize the pertinent issues 
and to analyze more quickly the evi- 
dence which is presented. 


Since the debate was first tried in 
1943 most of the tournaments in the 
Northwest and many on the Coast 
have offered at least one division 
for this competition. We do not re- 
commend the abandonment of the 
two man teams as not all debaters 


are capable of doing the entire job 
of presenting a case. We know that 
there is value in team work but we 
do offer this experiment as a worthy 
one and would suggest that more de- 
bate tournament directors give it a 
try. 

For example: see University De- 
baters Annual, 1946-47 Phelps, H. W. 
Wilson Co. “Control of Atomic En- 
ergy” Univ. of Oregon vs. Linfield 
College. 


Our New Printer 


Fortunately when a change in 
printers was found necessary, there 
was one who was not only conven- 
iently located but who was also emi- 
nently fitted for the assignment. Irwin 
Campbell, our new printer, brings 
to the task of publishing The Foren- 
sic an unusual interest and a rare 
competency in printing college jour- 
nals. Editor, himself, of The Centra- 
light and Director of the College Ex- 
tension Press, Mr- Campbell has had 
rich experience in preparing and 
printing school magazines, bulletins 
and books. 


The burdens of the Editor have al- 
ready been lightened by his acces- 
sibility, his interest, and his sound 
judgment. 


Brave men tell only truths; cow- 
ards tell only lies. Three men meet 
on the street. The first speaks to the 
second, who turns to the third, say- 
ing, “He says he is a brave man and 
he is.” The third replies, “He is not a 
brave man, he is a coward.” How 
many brave men and how many 
cowards are present? 
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The Origin Of The Debate Tournament 


JOHN D. HANSEN, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas 


A thousand years from now the 
researchers in the field of public 
speaking and forensics will prob- 
ably look upon our age as the era 
of debate tournaments just as we 
look upon the days of Antiphon and 
Isocrates as the period of the Greek 
Professional Speech Writers, or those 
of the late Roman declamatory 
speakers as the age of the Declaim- 
ers. 


There has been some question as 
to when and where the first debate 
tournament was actually held and 
by whom it was conducted. How- 
ever, the following quotation is 
fairly convincing: ‘The first (debate) 
tournament was held at Southwest- 
ern College, Winfield, Kansas, about 
1923. Through the influence of pro- 
fessor W. H. Veatch, then at Dakota 
Wesleyan University, the 1924 Con- 
vention of Pi Kappa Delta, meeting 
at Peoria, Illinois, decided to adopt 
the plan for national debate con- 
tests at the 1926 convention sched- 
uled for Estes Park, Colorado.” This 
quotation appears on page 87 of 
“Modern Debating” by E. R. Nichols 
and J. H. Baccus. 

Dr. J. Thompson Baker, then Head 
of the Department of Speech at 
Southwestern was in charge of the 
first tournament. As originator of the 
debate tournament credit is ac- 
corded to Dr. Baker in Volume 25 of 
Who's Who in America. However, 
Dr. Baker rather modestly refutes 
this statement in a recent letter from 
which I quote: “No one person can 
be singled out as the “originator” of 
the debate tournament. It did not 
like the hero of the poet's story, 





Dr. J. Thompson Baker 


“spring full grown from the heart of 
an oak tree, riven by lightning; but 
like Topsy, “It jes growed.” 

As in many fields of reform, the 
debate tournament originated from 
necessity. Efforts were being made 
to discover and develop a better 
means of carrying on competetive 
debating activities than those com- 
monly in vogue; namely, the round 
robin and debating league plans. In 
this respect I again quote from a let- 
ter from Dr. Baker, who has now re- 
tired from the teaching profession 
and is Pastor of the First Presbyter- 
ian Church and Director of Religious 
Education at Normal State College 
at Dillon, Montana. ‘Debating then 
consisted of half a dozen or so de- 
bates with near-by rival colleges. 
These debates had developed into 
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ocrimonious contests, and when 
these judges had delivered their de- 
cisions, it was not unusual for the 
meeting to break up into a riot—and 
there was much “euchring” in the 
selection of judges. In fact it was 
not uncommon for the coach to be 
called in by the college president 
and asked, Do you think you have 
judges who are safe? The practice 
resulted in the college team winning 
the most debates whose coach was 
ihe best politician in getting judges. 
I, myself, have had the experience 
of submitting a list of twenty-one pro- 
posed judges, only to have them all 
rejected but one.” 


Dr. Baker goes on to say, ‘This 
was one of the outstanding evils of 
debating. Some of us got very tired 
of it. So when the Regional Pi Kappa 
Delta Tournament met at South- 
western College in the spring ot 
1923, we talked over plans of re- 
forming debate. The “round robin” 
had been tried; that is, having every 
team meet every other team. But 
there were objections to this. One 
of the main ones was that in any 
large gathering of colleges, it was 
too long and, indeed, impossible. 
Then several of us in a “bull ses- 
sion” led the discussion in a scheme 
which resulted in the tournament 
iaea. There had been tournaments in 
various athletic contests which de- 
veloped from knightly tournaments 
so popular from the 12th to 15th cen- 
turies in France and England, and 
which probably originated in 
France. This gave the idea ex- 
pressed in the question, ‘Why not 
a debate tournament?” And out of 
this sprang the first debate tourna- 
ment held at Southwestern College 
in 1923." 
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Perhaps it would not be out of 
place to mention that the first pre- 
season practice tournament was de- 
vised by J. Thompson Baker, him- 
self, in connection with the invitation 
high school forensic events being 
sponsored by Southwestern College 
during the late twenties. Dr. Baker 
credits Dr. LeRoy Allen, then on the 
Speech staff at Southwestern for sug- 
gesting that it be tried with colleges. 
So rapidly did this event grow 
among the colleges that by 1937 the 
numbers attending the Southwestern 
annual event actually exceeded the 
number participating in the National 
Pi Kappa Delta Convention ‘held at 
Houston, Texas the previous year. 
From a special bulletin published 
by the Speech Department of South- 
western College in the spring of 1937 
we read: “This past year all records 
were broken, and in fact, it was the 
largest debate tournament ever held. 
There were more debate teams here 
debating than at the last National 
Pi Kappa Delta at Houston, Texas 
last April, and in two days there 
were as many debates as there were 
in the national in five days. A total 
of 185 debate teams from 57 colleges 
from 10 states participated. In all, 
there were more than 500 debates 
and more than 500 debate people 
came to Winfield for the debate tour- 
nament.”” With such a response, na- 
turally Winfield, Kansas, merited 
the title of the ‘Debate Capital of the 
United States,’’ and Dr. J. Thompson 
Baker was in his own right credited 
as the ‘’Father of the Debate Tourna- 
ment.” 


Our observations here would 
hardly be complete without citing a 
few novel incidents and near trage- 
dies that occured during these early 
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Southwestern tournaments. In his re- 
ply to my letter suggesting that he 
cite some of the most interesting of 
these, Dr. Baker writes at length. | 
quote a few of the most striking in- 
cidents submitted by Dr. Baker. In 
referring to the first practice tourna- 
ments he says, ‘From the beginning 
it was an elimination atiair, and the 
goal sought was to remain in the 
longest and become the champion. 
Each team must be beaten twice be- 
fore being eliminated. The women's 
team from the Teachers College at 
Ada, Oklahoma went through unde- 
feated for nine debates. Just before 
the last debate, one of the teams 
said, ‘I just know if we win that de- 
bate and the tournament champion- 
ship, I shall faint.’ And that is ex- 
actly what she did. They won the 
debate and she fainted; and her col- 
league went into hysterics, with the 
result that was the last time she ever 
debated.” 


“At the same time, the men’s fi- 
nalists had quite as dramatic and 
well nigh tragic result. The team 
from Park College had lost no de- 
bate, and went to the 10th round 
against the team from Wichita Uni- 
versity which had lost one debate. 
But Wichita won that tenth debate, 
so each team had lost one debate. 
It was 1:30 Sunday morning when 
they started in on that eleventh de- 
bate. The first speaker from Park 
was going fine, when suddenly, 
with a dazed look, he put his hand 
to his face and stopped speaking. 
His mind had simply gone blank, 
and he would have fallen had not 
his colleague caught him, given him 
some water and mopped his face 
with a wet handkerchief. (All avail- 
able judges had gone home, so Dr. 


Allen, Will Wright and I were judg- 
ing this debate. Already I had been 
kept awake by watching Dr. Allen 
ond Wright as they nodded and had 
a hard time keeping awake at all. 
But this woke them up!) Finally, the 
Park man went on. But the damage 
had been done. His colleague was 
so shaken that his speech was of lit- 
tle value. This bolstered up the 
Wichita fellows; so they won that 
debate and the Championship—at 
3:30 o'clock Sunday morningl” 


Dr. Baker goes on to relate an un- 
pleasant experience with judges. 
“We had some queer experiences 
with “judges”. After one debate, 
when the decision of the judge was 
opposite to what all debaters and 
members of the audience expected, 
the judge went to one team and said, 
‘Your speeches were simply won- 
derful; I could not find any fault with 
them. But it was just too bad, dear- 
ies. You were on the wrong side. 
You just can’t win on that side. 
Now, if you will get on the other side, 
I'll be glad to give you the decision’. 
Yes, that was a woman; but we had 
even worse luck with some men. A 
team knew they had a cinch, for the 
opposing team was unusually weak. 
But a learned District Judge was. the 
“critic judge. The debate over, 
when he went to offer his criticism 
and decision, he debated the whole 
question, and finally said, ‘Your 
argument was perfect. I find no fault 
with it. But you are dead wrong. I 
will never give a decision to that 
side of the question’. Yes, I saw that 
he was ‘blacklisted’ and never 
called again.” 


Concerning slips and idiosyncra- 
sies that enlivened the hard work of 
the tournament, Dr. Baker says, ‘Ken 
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Kitch one day took the floor to reply 
to a very emphatic and capable op- 
ponent. His beginning was: ‘Our op- 
ponents have been trying to intimi- 
date and ridicule us. But ladies and 
gentlemen, we are not at all excited 
or led astray by their sophistries. We 
propose to get right down to busi- 
ness and hard facts and to take the 
bull by the tail’. He could not under- 
stand why people laughed so, for 
he was not aware of the slip he had 
made.” 


Another incident that excited con- 
siderable interest occurred when the 
colleges were debating the Chain 
Store Question. ‘One team came in 
simply loaded down with quantities 
of soap, breakfast foods, etc. to 
show how the chain stores had spe- 
cial sized, smaller products to help 
them sell at lower prices. And those 
folks won almost all decisions. 
Another team made very effective 
use of a chart. They met a strong 
team. The last speaker on the affirm- 
ative came to the rostrum with a 
pained look on his face and said, 
‘Our friends of the opposition do not 
seem to like our chart. They have 
just torn our little chart all to pieces’ 
(softly rubbing and caressing the 
chart as he spoke.) Then he turned 
and said, ‘But we will just do the 
very best we can with what is left.’ 
And without the chart, he made the 
best speech of his life, and won the 
debate and the tournament. He 
never used a chart again:” 


In closing let me remind you that 
the debate tournament is unques- 
tionably one of the largest develop- 
ments in the field of forensics since 
the techniques for debating were de- 
vised. There are some who believe 
its popularity has reached its peak 


and is already on the wane. But let 
us bear in mind that it survived a 
period of great discouragement dur- 
ing the last war and in some areas 
has come back stronger than ever. 
And just recently highly influential 
groups have adopted it and added 
it to their repertoire of activities as a 
means of encouragement and better 
preparing its personnel for democra- 
tic expression. 


In Appreciation Of 
William Berry 


With this issue of The Forensic Pi 
Kappa Delta for the first time in 
twenty-five years changes printers. 
For a quarter of a century and dur- 
ing the terms of office of three editors 
William Berry, owner of the B&M 
Printing Company in Fort Collins, 
Colorado, has been loyally con- 
cerned with the growth and the func- 
tion of Pi Kappa Delta. Himself an 
honorary member of the Fraternity, 
Mr. Berry has brought to the publish- 
ing of each issue of The Forensic 
more than a casual business interest. 

However, because of the numer- 
ous problems which arose out of the 
great distance between the office of 
the editor and the printers, it was 
necessary to secure a printer whose 
location would permit closer coop- 
eration. 

For his years of service, for his 
kindness to and his sympathy with 
the editors of The Forensic, and for 
his enduring interest in Pi Kappa 
Delta, the Fraternity expresses its ap- 
preciation. 
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E ditustuil 


During the past weeks | have conned dozens of fraternity magazines. 
Their chapter reports give a kaleidoscopic view of the amazingly varied yet 
essentially stereotyped activities of college students the nation over. The 
plethora of stories of fraternity recognition for homecoming decorations 
and parades, for sponsoring dream girls and campus beauties, for enter- 
taining Hollywood film stars, producing “Kampus Kapers”, and promoting 
“Shipwreck”, “Tower Toppling”, “Pig Poke” and “Sadie Hawkins” dances, 
emphasizes the high values college students place upon promotional, poli- 
tical, and social activities. It also suggests that in a country claiming the 
rights of individualism, college students, the salt of the earth, may not have 
much individuality, that they are excessively imitative—imitative of carni- 
vals, the comic strip, burlesque shows, and glamorized advertising. 
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If would-be orators can free themselves from the collegiate “chain- 
gang mentality” sufficiently to reflect upon the psychological, the social, 
and the moral problems unfolding before them, they have at hand dozens 
of orations. Students with sufficient daring may emulate Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son and discover “original relations to the universe”, and discovering them, 
may through pérsuasive speech influence others to break the restricting and 
wooden goose step of imitation and conformance. 
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Benefits Of Debating’ 


WILLIAM G. CARLETON, University of Fiorida 


There are, it seems to me, four dis- 
tinct educational opportunities to be 
derived from high school and col- 
lege debating. 

First, effective speech is largely a 
matter of practice, and the earlier 
one takes part in public address the 
surer and readier a speaker he is 
likely to be in maturity. Like the 
learning of a language, practice in 
public speaking cannot begin too 
early. Learning to think on one’s 
feet, spontaneous and ready speech, 
comes with doing, and doing early. 
The “born’’ speaker is usually the 
speaker who starts speaking at a 
youthful age. 


Second, high school and college 
debating is likely to direct students 
to serious study of public questions 
at an early age. Debate questions 
are usually important and difficult 
and yet they are made attractive to 
the youthful mind by the concrete 
and controversial way in which they 
are put. Most students, even if they 
are majoring in one of the social 
sciences, will not delve deeply into 
such questions as labor relations, 
foreign policy, the control of busi- 
ness cycles; the tariff, public finance, 
and so forth unless they are chal- 
lenged by active participation in de- 
bate. 

Third, debating forces a student 
to consider all sides of a particular 
question. It is a mistaken notion 
that debating requires a student to 
think in distinct terms of black and 
white. Usually, the student learns to 
take all sides of a question, and 
often the question is phrased in a 
variety of ways in order to exploit it 


from different points of view. This 
training in seeing all around a ques- 
tion, its many sides, its various 
facets, is invaluablle. It affords sig- 
nificant training in flexibility and 
breadth of view. However, further to 
assure the student an opportunity 
to develop a subject in his own per- 
sonal way, it is well to schedule a 
few discussions as well as debates, 
discussions in which the student is 
freed from any fixed statement of 
the problem and may state the prob- 
lem and develop it in any way he 
sees fit. 

Fourth, and most important, public 
speech allows valuable training in 
clear and precise thinking. Indeed, 
clear expression, both written and 
oral, is inseparable from clear think- 
ing. The debater thinks through a 
proposition over and over again, 
phrases it any number of ways, and 
publicly experiments with it on nu- 
merous occasions before he finally 
achieves the crystal clarity he is 
seeking. This passion for clear ex- 
pression develops into a passion for 
clear thinking, for the young debater 
soon learns that without clear think- 
ing there can be no clear expression. 
The late Senator Albert J. Beveridge, 
himself an able orator, observes in 
his monumental biography of Abra- 
ham Lincoln that Lincoln's speeches 
at the end of any given political 
campaign were always better than 
they were at its beginning—by a 
process of selective repetition Lin- 
coln distilled in clearer and clearer 
fashion his political arguments and 
ideas. 


*Reprinted from ‘Speech Activities’’, Summer, 
1949, 
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Chapter News 


The College of St. Catherine Fo- 
rensic Squad admires the sweep- 
stakes trophy won at the Peoria Con- 
vention. Members of the squad from 
left to right: Adelaide McGuigan, 
Rosemary Manion; Catherine Heinz; 
Barbara Luger; Maureen Mashek. 





PT oes 


The Pacific Lutheran College de- 
bate and forensic squad have com- 
pleted their competitive year with a 
record of 16 first place wins in five 
tournaments. The tournaments were: 
Western Speech Association, Seat- 
tle, Washington; Tyro Tournament, 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
Washington; 19th Annual Linfield 
Tournament, McMinnville, Oregon; 
Annual Invitational tournament, St. 
Martins College, Olympia, Wash- 
ington, and the Sixteenth Nationa’ 
Convention tournament, PKD, Brad- 
ley U., Peoria, Illinois. These tourna- 
ments were held in the 1948-49 
school year. 

PLC is a newcomer in PKD with 
its chapter installed this year. The 
chapter now has a membership of 
18, and included therein are four 
members of the degree of Special 
Distinction. 

The enclosed photo pictures from 
left to right: Louis A. Innerarity, Su- 


perior in Discussion at Peoria, Prof. 
Theodore O. H. Karl, Director of 
Speech at PLC, and Donald Graham, 
Superior in Extempe at Peoria. Mr. 
Innerarity has accounted for six of 
the first place wins this season, and 
Mr. Graham has accounted for five. 





May 16, 1949, Southwestern Loul- 
siana Institute honored the members 
of its intercollegiate debate squad 
Saturday night by presenting 
awards to them for having repre- 
sented the college successfully in in- 
tercollegiate forensic competition this 
year. The awards were presented 
at the annual ‘Speech Takes A Hol- 
iday’’ banquet which was sponsored 
by the Southwestern Chapter of Pi 
Kappa Delta, National Honorary For- 
ensic Fraternity. William Dempsey, 
of Fall River,, Massachusetts, presi- 
dent of the local chapter, presided 
over the banquet. After his welcom- 
ing remarks, President Joel L. 
Fletcher, Dean H. L. Griffin, and Miss 
Edith G. Dupre addressed the group 
briefly. Professor Roy D. Murphy, 
Director of Debate, presented awards 
to the varsity debaters and conferred 
upon them Pi Kappa Delta’s ad- 
vanced degrees of achievement. 
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Book Review 


“Representative American 


Speeches: 1948-1949" (252p. $1.75. 


H. W. Wilson Company, New York 
52). Three campaign speeches, ana- 
lyzed by the editor with “polled” re- 
sults are included in the latest an- 
nual collection. The speakers are 
Harry S. Truman, Thomas E. Dewey 
and Henry A. Wallace. Their 
speeches, their manner of delivery, 
and especially the editor’s analyses 
could well be ‘must’ reading for 
all future candidates. They appear 
in a section, “Presidential Cam- 
paign,’’ where the fourth speaker is 
Lowell Thomas commenting on the 
results and the reasons over NBC. 


Other speakers in the book in or- 
der of appearance are: Dean Ache- 
son, Winston Churchill and Francis 
B. Sayre speaking on ‘International 
Politics’; David E. Lilienthal, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, William O. Douglas 
and Robert H. Jackson on ‘’Nationci 
Attitudes”; Herbert Hoover, Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, and Alben W. Bark- 
ley under the heading, ‘Personal 
Tribute and Reminiscence”; Harri- 
son §. Brown on “Science”; Ruth 
Alexander, Helen Gahagan Doug- 
las, Joseph Martin and Samuel Ray- 
burn on “Business and Labor”: 
James Bryant Conant, Virgil M. Han- 
cher, Paul H. Douglas, George D. 
Stoddard, Clifton Fadiman, James R. 
Killian, Jr. and John Tyler Caldwell 
speaking on “Education,” and John 
Foster Dulles, Ralph W. Sockman 
and Robert I. Gannon on “Religion.” 


Under seventeen numbered para- 
graph headings he discusses how 
the thought or ideas of a speech 
should be judged. 


Dr. Baird employs these same 
techniques in his analysis that pre- 
cedes each speech. He first presents 
the time, place, occasion and back- 
ground of the speech. He then dis- 
cusses the manner of delivery, the 
structure, content and purpose of the 
speech and the audience reaction. 
As the editor points out, “efffective 
communication is a two-way pro- 
cess,’ and he is particularly inter- 
ested in the extent of the speaker's 
success in becoming one with his 
audience. 


Amy, Beryl, Cecily, and Dorothy 
are married to Arthur, Basil, Cyril 
and David (not necessarily in that 
order) and each of the four husbands 
is brother to one of the ladies. Doro- 
thy has no brothers. Amy's brother- 
in-law is married to Cecily. Beryl is 
married to Basil. Cecily’s husband 
was at school with Arthur and Da- 
vid. Which of the ladies is Cyril's 
sister? 


The logician's will: I leave $1000 
to be divided among my four daugh- 
ters. Some of my money is to go to 
Annabel or Beatrice. I know that 
Beatrice and Clarissa are under 
Dierdre’'s thumb, so if any of the 
money goes to either of them, she is 
to have none. I want Beatrice and 
Clarissa treated alike—in fact all 
four, or as many as possible, are to 
receive equal treatment.” Who was 
the logician’s favorite daughter, and 
what was the size of her legacy? 








